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Tur remarkablo results obtained by the Comte de Bullet led me 
to speoulato whether it might not be possible to obtain similar 
fiuocess with another sitter. The action of the incarnated spirit 
beyond the limits of the body which it occupies is a familiar 
fact to me. I have known many such cases, and have from 
‘arly years been usod " to leave the body"—i, to find my 

Acting independently of the physical body through which it 
only manifeste- Long before T became practically acquainted 
with the phenomena of Modern Spiritualism, I knew of recorded 


nsos of tho exercise of this power, and was dimly conscious of 
its existence in myself, It seemed then that a plan might be 
Arranged to obtain on the sensitised plate a permanent record of 


the presence of an embodied spirit, apart from its physical body, 

in the case of ono who is familiar with the trans-corporeal action 

of spirit. Such an arrangement was actually made by my friend 

Mr. Gledstanes of Paris. He agreed to present himself at M. 

Buguet’s studio at 11 am. on Sunday, January 31st last, and to. 

Josse soon after his arrival as possible As a matter o fuc, 
we did pose at 11.15 a.m. Paris time, or 11.5 London time. 

On the first half of tho plate first exposed appeared a faint, 
and indistinct image of my face. The features were barely dis- 
ternible, but Mr. Gledstanes has no doubt that they are mine. 
‘A second exposure at 11.25 (Paris) or—there being a difference 
of 10 minutes in time between the two places—11.15 (London) 
frednced a perfect remit. The frs hal of tho plat contains & 

lecided likeness of mo; the second half one of an old man with 
Vol. IX. T 
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a very striking head and commanding figure. The portrait 
me is quite unmistakable: none who has seen me in the fles] 
could fail to recognise it, The eyes are closed, and the fn 


but, whereas most of the spirit-forms come, as I havo said; 
behind tho sitter, and seem, as it were, to draw their sustaining 
influence from him in some degree at least, here is not so. hs 
figure is at some distance from Mr, Gledstanes, and looks as 
thongh it was ‘by unseen power, independent alike of 
itself and him. The form gives the idea of being smaller than T 
‘am naturally, and the features are those of an entranced person: 
in all other respects it is a perfect likeness of myself. The 
expresion and difference in sizo and general appearance. re 
valuable as additional tests, if any are needed, of the gemitino~ 
ness of this extraordinary picture. The only person present in 
M. Duguel’s stadio, beside himself, wore AG. Gledstanos the 
sitter, and the Comte de Bullet, The Count, I may here say in 
passing, after my experiment was concluded, was successful in 
‘aguin obtaining a picture of his sister who lives in Baltimore; 
I turn now to my own part in the experiment. At the tima 
when the photographs were taken ] was lying in bed in London in 
te of deep trance. T had a half-consciousness of awaking at 
10.25 aa. T looked at my watch, and almost immediately fell 
into a state of dreamy listlessness between sleep and waking, 
‘The sound of the church bells fell upon my ear, and I had a sort 
of flash of recollection of the experiment proposed for oleven. 
o'clock. Complete unconsciousness supervened before that hour, 
probably very near to it, for I romember the sound of the belly 
as I lost consciousness. The clock, therofore, had not struck, 
‘Tho Daily News lately devotod some colümns of space, which 
might have been better used, to describing how certain people 
are used to dream that they are being levitated. I could, hind 
it boen worth while, have suppliod the Editor with an account 
of another sensation which precedes deop sleep with me. It is 
A very old experience of mine to see multitudes of birds sailing 
my eyes, on and on in vast flocks, passing away into space, 
N as deep sleep is coming upon me. I have also had the 
Same sensation at a séanco before being entranced. This feeling 
‘was present on this occasion, and is the last of which I was 
conscious, When I regained’ consciousness my watch by my 
dodside marked 1147 A3. T had therefore lost about 47 or 60 
minutes. About this interval I have no recollection whatover, 
It is an absolute blank, as is all the time during which I am 
completely entranced. Long addresses are given through me, 
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dhstruse questions answered, various phenomena present thom- 

ilves, and I am as ignorant as though I were not present. I 
Jve no recollection whatever of anything that occurs or is suid, 

id am compelled to depend entirely on the records taken by 
iom of those present. 

o it was on this occasion. T am informed that it was ne. 
‘tury to keep the spirit in a state of porfect passivity to avoid 
Jisk; and accordingly my memory is a perfect blank as to that 
{hiree-quarters of an hour. Indeed, during tho whole day I was 
"oro or less under trance influence. I went about 3.0 pat. to 
dino with my friends Dr. and Mrs. Speer, and they noticed at 
Once the peculiar expression of feature which they know to 
indicate partial trance influence over me. I did not fully recover 
fron it until I had another nights rest, On Monday morning, 
About six o'clock, I woke up from a natural sleep fresh ani 
invigorated, No sooner had I begun to dress than I heard the 
Voice speaking to me. (It is necessary to explain that I have 
for some time past received communications by means of an 
external voice, which is not objective, inasmuch as it is not 
audible to others, but which seems to be borne to my ear from a 

stanco, ns though on a soft breeze. T nob unfrequently fel a 
gentle movement of the air as I hear the low but perfectly 
distinct tones of the voice. It is always clear, and sounds as 
though from a distance, borne on a soft breeze, and perceptible 
by spiritual faculties. This is as near a description as I can. 
give; and many who have had similar sensations will recognise 
my description) On this particular morning the voico was 
louder than usual, and other voices were there too, I do not 
remember noticing excitement in the tone before, but now the 
ring of the voice was louder, and showed perceptible excitement, 
Bit by bit tho information was conveyed to me that my spirit 
friends had planned and executed the matter successfully. 
‘Details were given, and I requested that they might be given in 
"writing, so that my memory might not play any tricks. From my 
book in which the messages were automatically written through 
my hand, I extract the information with oxact aoouraoy. 

‘The date was Monday, Feb. 1; the place, my own rooms; the 
time, 7.10 ast. The communication, written through my hand 
by a spirit who usually communicates in that way, was to this 
clfect, and it is corroborated entirely by a letter from Mr. Gled. 
stanes, dated from Paris, which 1 reosived at 420 xt, on this 
same day, or more than nine hours after the information was 
conveyed to me, 

‘Two exposures had been made, I was informod, bat only the 
second was important, On the first half of the plate was a good 
picture of me as I appeared personally—not of a representation 
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of me mado by the spirits—and on the other half the picturo 
the spirit who had arranged and carried out the operation. Hii 
name has Jong been familiar to me as that of one who has given, 


Several other particulars respecting the charge of the body, the 
magnetic union between it and the spirit, and the danger and 
difficulty of tho operation, were written, but they aro not to the | 
point now. They and others like them will find a place in th 
after discussion of the action of spirit. I enquired why they did. 
not tell me before of the success, and it was replied that a special 
séance was to be held on the Sunday evening, at which a spirib | 
‘who had not previously controlled, was to speak, and that it was 
necessary to keep me in a state of passivity until that was 
accomplished. As it was, my spirit post anticipated her Max 
jesty's mail by nine hours. 

T have recorded with literal exactness the facts connected with 
this remarkable phenomenon. All comes to this. Here is 
photograph of the spirit of a living person taken in Paris while 
the body in which it is incarnated is in London. I may be 
excused if I estimate highly the value of this experiment. ‘Those 
things which intimately concern ourselves, facts which we hava 
personally observed, and occurrences in which we have been 
Actors, impress themselves most vividly upon us. But, thought 
1 may lay personal stress on a matter, the evidence with rogard 
to which, so far as it is concerned with this world, is perfect, and) 
which,so far as it concorns tho invisible operators, is assured to mi 
by the statements of those whom I have never found trippi 
in o statement yet, I cannot doubt for a moment that thos 
who accept the record as true, will hold the fact to be of great 
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jing. That it opens out a wide field for speculation as to the 
tion of spirit is no less clear. I am relieved in this caso from 
osing whether thought is substance, and so may leave its. 
press on the sensitive plate: or whether certain unscrupulous 

{nvisibles played a trick by manufacturing a “counterfeit pre- 

Wmtment" of me to amuse aud astonish Mr, Gledstanes, "Tho 

pirit was there, and with a temporary aggregation of some sub- 

Mance round it; was depicted on the sensitised plate, So then, 

tho stories of appearances at or before the moment of departare 

of a spirit to those with whom it is intimately associated, aro 
hot so wild as men have though. Thoy may be referred to 

‘somo more substantial basis than the fevered fancy of a sorrow- 

ing friend. Such cases are recorded by tho score; and this 

experiment may throw a flood of light upon their history. So 

‘iin, the wanderings of spirit beyond the body are not mere 

dreams. When the spirit is that of a sensitive, memory has 

frequently recorded the doings of the partly-severed spirit, But. 

here is hope of something more tangible than recollection, I 

remember well a certain case in which tho absence of spirit 

from body was demonstrated by tho recollection of proviously 
unknown foots. It was im this wee, A old falling du 
tant part of England had passed away, and I had been asked to 
» to the funeral, T could not conveniently do so, but remained 

‘tt home on the day. I occupied myself with writing, and was 

busily engaged upon it when, as | suppose, I was entranced. 

At any rate, T lost more than two hours and a-half. As I gradu- 

ally gathered my wits about me, T looked at my watch and 

found that it was nearly 3 pm. My last recollections are 
shortly after 12 noon. Gradually memory awake, and I recallod. 
tho scono nt the funeral. Tt was very vividly present, before 
mo: aud if it had been night I should have thought I had 
roamed of the scene which was in my mind. But I do not 

usually go to sleep at noon, nor with a pen in my hand, and I 

gradually arrived at the conviction that I had either been pro- 

sent in spirit at the sceno, or had seen it by some procoss of 
clairvoyance with which I was not intod. 1 therefore 
wrote down my recollections accurately. They were very preciso. 

I remembored the position of the grave under an overhanging 

trus; the face of the officiating minister, whom I did not know, 

and who was not the man who, as I thought, was to officiate ; the 
mourners, among whom were some that I did not expect, and from. 
whom I missed some faces that T had expected to soe: the time 
at which the ceremony was performed, which was later than it 
ought to have been :—all these points and others too were vividly 
prosent to me. I wrote a letter at once to a friend who was at 
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the funeral, and received by return an answer stating that m) 
description was in every detail correct, and wondering with ex- 
ceeding wonder how I had got my information. ‘The grave was. 
‘under a weeping willow in a churchyard which I had never seen, 
‘The clergyman of the parish was ill, and a stranger supplied his | 
lace. Two old friends failed at the last moment, and other 
friends supplied their place; this delayed the ceremony an hour | 
and a half, All was exact, and either I was there in spirit— 
which was the case, as I have since been told—or I saw the 
scene clairvoyantly. Beyond spirit communications I cannot. 
prow which was the true explanation, But I can narrow the 
issue in this Jater case, Clairvoyance will not throw an image 
on the sensitised plate: and there is the proof of the presenco of 
spirit and its trans-corporeal acti 
I shall have reason to recur to this again, For tho present 
I reiterato my estimate of the vast importance of the experiment, 
Probably it will be considered that the evidence which I have 
now recorded is as strong as any such case can be. Those who 
are not convinced by it of the fact that credible persons assert 
that they have received portraits of their deceased relatives at 
M. Buguet's thoso relatives being unknown to him, will not bo 
convinced by any cumulation of evidence. It is not, therefore, 
with any other intent than to record facta kindly placed ab my | 
disposal that I append the following cases of recagnition:— 
Madame Smith, 11 Rue d'Albo, Paris, testifies thus 
E cortify to baying o from M. Buguot, on a photograph, thi 
spin ofan sat of uy hubs, who ded ie 1873, a Leland ad hd 
‘was completely unknown in France. (ined) — "M. Sra,” 


‘Madame Conguard writes thus;— 


“Paria, Jan. M, 1875, 
^E discharge a duty and do myself a pleasure in certifying tbat T havo 
twice obtained at M: Buguet's the photograph of my husband, who diod 
ore than five yet ago. T recognise him perfectly. On the reco ove 
"ion ho comes us he was when dead, tes with, his beard, which he had 
Allowed to grow during his illness. Ordinarily, he wore only whiskers and 
moustache. (Simed) AG, Coonan.” 


M. Ristori sends a strange photograph, which is apparently à 
icture of something exposed by the spirits to attract attention, 
İt is another of those cases which yo to prove that many pictures 

are representations of models or pictures made of spirit sub- 
stance—models which may assume any shape at the will of tho 
invisible operator. In this case a decapitated head is a promis | 
nent object, and the likeness is that of a grandfather of M, 
Ristori’s, who was guillotined in'93. M. Ristori further says 
‘that he has in his possession an oil painting of his grandfather, 
which shows a head and face resembling the likeness in the 
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fact, Here is his attestation .— 


AL certify that M. Bugaot has been able to give mo an exact reproduc 
jn of the figure of my grandfather, who was guillotined in 99, as well as 
of my sister, whose portraits T have at home." 

M. Dupare is good enough to send me two excellent photo- 

‘graphs, with an attestation, which I translate exactly :— 

26 Rue Bruxelles, Paris, 
^1 havo pleasure in testifying in writing that I bavo obtainod at M. 

Moguet's the spirit portraits of my father, who bas been dead 27 pears, and 

pf ove of my sisters, who han been dead 40 years. I think well to note 

Mat my father, good man that ho was, was an Atheist of the most pro- 

Hounced type; while my sister, a Religieuse du Sacré Cour, at Bordeaux, 

Mied in the odour of sanctity. From this contrast it soins to resalt that 

Hote ia taken not so much of our past faith as of our moral worth, what- 

tier may have been our sublunary beliefs or illusions. 


(Signed) “Durano.” 


M. Cabourg sends me through Mr. Glodstanes a series of six 
cartes which, he obtained at M. Buguet’s, Each photograph 
fontena tho image of a apii reeognised by M. Cabourg aud Lia 
circle. The account I summarise from tho fall description with 
which he hus obligingly furnished me. ‘The sitters in each case 
are three—M. aoil Mes Cabourg and their daughter. 

No. 1 shows a portrait of a cousin who died in August last at 
Calais: For 18 months M. Cabourg was intending to visit hi 
When he heard of his sudden decease, ho wrote for a portrait of 
him, as a memento. “Not receiving one,” he says naively, “I 
‘went to Baguet and got this.” 

‘No. 2 bears the image of a friend—M. Pierre Depam—who 
died 18 years ago. The resemblance striking, and recognised by 
all who have se it. 

No. 3 shows another friend, an old lady of 72, who died 13 
yours ago and has lately become one of the guides of Madlle. 
bourg. 

No. 4 represents Madame Cabourg's cousin, who died 17 years 
ago, aged 26. Striking resemblance. 

No. 5, Madame Cabourg’s mother, who diod 46 years ayo. M, 
Cabourg recognises her from the decided resemblance to his wife. 
** Dont on disais toujours qu'elle etait son portrait vivant.” 

‘No. 6 represents an employé of M. Cabourg's, to whom for 12 
years he had been mnch attached. Ie communicates regularly 
‘at their séances, and writes beautiful communications. 

T record this evidence as I have received it, Mr, Gledstanes 
tells us that M. Cabourg is a person worthy of credit; and these 
Tikenesses are avouched by a great number of witnesses. T can- 
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not add anything to the striking natare of this evidenco. If tru 
as I do not doubt, it is one of the most curious facts on record, 


‘The next paper will deal with the of Mr. Parkes, 6 
et repe ih the photographs 
pies of the described in this article of MLA. (Oxon.) may 
be purchased at Mr, Burns's, 15, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


ON THE NATURE OF GENIUS. 
By Fraxk Ponuong, Pembroke College, Ozford. 


A.J, Davis tells us in his autobiography that during tho first 
few years of his m. * ho lived two entirely different 
lives, completely cut off the one from the other. In bis clair- 
voyant state he could unravel all that had perplexed him in his 
i moments. He could discern with clearness and cer- 
tainty his own duty and the ultimate issue of the circumstances 
in which he was pl both to himself and to others. In this 
enlightened condition he would prescribe the course of conduct 
he was to pursue in his normal state, and would point out the 
eed to which events were leading him. But on recovering from 
tho tranco all memory would vanish. It was, to use his own. 
ession, as if a wall cut off his clairvoyant stato from his 
ary life. He could now discern the future and the part that 
he should play in it no better than any one else. His vision had 
utterly gono and left behind it nothing but a vague, uneasy im- 
pression that his duty lay in this direction and not in that, but 
without the suro knowledge that made him strong to triumph 
over prosont obstacles in the prospect of future happiness. Aftor 
ny years of this strange, double lite, which had guided him to 
the battle, but left him to fight alone and friendloss, he suddenly. 
found, to his great joy, that he could now recall in his ordine 
condition all that he had seen in his clairvoyance. The battle 
* Drs doen mot regard himself an a medium in the common soo tation of tha 


term.” In his Superior Condition” be saya he gains Knowledge as dependet 
the einry sae ud ad he My no mesa e odii dd] 
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still fierce, but the goal was always in view, and all his 
wl struggles seemed cheap in comparison of the refuge 
it awnited him. 
Tt seems to me that in these experiences of the American seer, 
hen supplomented and interpreted by other and better known 
ls, we have the key to the problem on which wo are engaged. 
believe that the condition which Davis describes, strange and 
jormal though it may seem at first, is but an exaggerated and 
jatorted form of what we are most of us familiar with in our 


“With certain common and familiar experiences. 

‘The subject of inspiration has been so fully treated of in con« 
‘nection with Spiritualism that I can do no more than briefly in- 
dicato its more prominent features. In old times the will of God 
that is, the laws by which tho universe is regulated, and to 
which we are hound to conform—was declared by certain men 
who, as wo may gather from slight hints scattered through tho 
writings of the Old Testament, were frequently in a trance (seo 
tho notices in tho prophets Isaiah, &c), or at all events in an 
abnormal condition of body, at the time of their receiving it, It 
wa» once believed that those sacred oracles were at once infallible, 
And vouchsafod only to the few. Fora short time after the death. 
of Jesus the opposite and truer belief gainod ground—witness the 
account, given in the first epistlo to the Corinthians, of spiritual 
gifts, and the evident implication that when prophesyings were so 
many they were not all of equal valuo and credibility. But in 
tho lou darkness that followed, in this matter as in overything 
olse, publio opinion retrograded.’ Hut evor since the Reformation 
Bore Ava bate easton who he seen, with more or less certainty, 
that God has not committed his oracles "into tho selfish rule of ono 
sole race,” but that He is continually speaking by this mouthpiece 
or that, “From Luther and Calvin, who claimed to be messen, 


of God ? from Sir Thomas Browne, who declared his belief, that 
to the courtesy of angels we on earth owed many noble and 
precious inventions; from Emanvel Swedenborg, who asserted 
that he was the divi cse y lhet of the New Jerusalem, 


has this belief gained in force and culminates in 
these times, when Thomas Carlyle teaches that “reason is tho 
direct inspiration of the Almighty.” For since no man's reason 
is entirely free from error, inspiration itself must be liable to be 
perverted by human impesfoction, 

In the same way the inspiration we call Genius was once held 
to bo the prerogative of the few; and if not absolutely infallible, 
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it was yet esteemed high presumption to question the most trivia 
of its utterances. In the days of ancient Rome the same nani 
‘was given to prophet and poet, which doubtless indicates tha 
in early times the last was held as sacred as the first. In Greoca 
the works of Homer wore hardly less reverenced. than is the 
Bible now. In early times his poems must have been looked o 
‘as almost divine; and down to a much later period the g 
Grecian poet continued to exercise an overwhelming influence on. 
the minds of his countrymen, so that Socrates could refer to 
Homer as sufficient authority in the discussion of the grav 
questions of philosophy. But as time went on it was found th 
on the one hand, Genius was commoner than had been at first 
supposed, and on the other, that its works were not alway 
clearly to be distinguished from those which had never received 
the divine afflatus, nor much less liable to error than the other 
productions of imperfect man. . And in these times, when wo aro 
tracing the connecting links which connect the proud monarchy 
of England with the primeval village-community, and studying 
the means by which the lord of creation was developed out of a 
formless mass of jelly, we can more readily believe that the 
imagination which made Milton 
“Ride subl 
Upon the seraph-wings of eestasy, 
‘The secreta of the abyas to spy," 
may be one with that which taught the common ploughboy to 
namo the little whito blossom with its golden contre “ Eyo of Day," 
And while the author of “Middlemarch " tells us that we all!) 
have vague yearnings, * which some mistake for religion, Genius, | 
said anore forthe fmpulo of à mighty lave," ve belive tht eg 
aspirations are the fruitful germs which may be developed into. 
each or all of these. We 
teaches that 
"There's a divinity within 
"That makos men great whene'e 
God works in all who daru to win, 
And the time is coming to reveal it.” ` 
Whether, then, we call it Inspiration, Genius, or Clnirvoyanc 
—for these are names of ono—it is vouchsafed to all. To all 
indeed, in different measure ; and in all it is capable of improves 
ment, And can not we all, from our own experience, testify ta 
the account of tho American seer which I have given above. D 
we not all know moments of clearer vision—moments, somes | 
times, when the spirit seems lifted away from earth, and we loo 
on our goal from a sunlit height, and all the hardships and perils) 
that lie between are swallowed up in the glories unutterabl 
beyond. Our path through the Valley of the Shadow is fore 


ten to Gerald -Massey whilst hé | 


they will it; 
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tened to our gaze, and seems to lead on without a break to 
Wi very summit of the Mountain of Duty. At such times we 
@ What we must do, and why. We see, indeed, the trial, but 
moro do we see the reward, and we are ready to cry with 
NI, "I redkon hat the sufiinge of this life presen are not 
rthy to bo compared with the glory that shall bo revealed in 
In such moments, each of us is as inspired as were the four 
Nungelists; as truly a genius as Goethe; as genuine a clair- 
yank as Devis. But in our ordinary moments, do we not fool 

h the last-named, that, though we know our duty, the clear eye 

jl faith which showed us the rowand is dimmed ; and we work 
i in weariness and gloom, happy if we do not faint and retire 
llicouraged before. tho cheering vision gladdens us once more. 
or is this true only of the moral region. Aa with clairvoyants, 
Wl that has perplexed us in regard to more purely intellectual 
iiculties has disappeared. The problem which had cost us 
itless hours of toil is solved in the clear vision of an instant. 

We seem to penetrate delusive wrappings into the very essence 
pf things, Tt may be in reading some favourite author that the 
cil which was on them before has been lifted from our eyes; 
t may be that on looking on some fair prospect we have felt— 


^ As if the moving time had been 


A thing as steadfast as the scone 
On which we gazed ourselves away.” 


jut come the vision how it may, it is sure too soon to go and 
leave us, with much indeed of what we have seen still ours, but 
Hot ours with all the fulness of conviction that we long for. The 
‘pare skeleton of duty is present with us;but the flesh and blood 
fiat mado us love it are gone; and it isnot till we have wrought 
ong in the darkness that the too brief dawn shines on us again, 
Tn this we may trace a striking analogy with what we know 
of the workings of genius. The poet, in his ordinary condi- 
ion, often fails to understand at all, much less to feel, with all 
q assurance of perfect knowledge, the noble thoughts to which 
li hus given utterance in his moments of inspiration, Socrates, 

the wisest of tho Greeks, tells us that he sought long and can 
wiser and better than himself, who was conscious. 


necious, Ho often took such passages to their writers, and, 
jondering, found that they were less able to interpret them than 
iniself. "Their moments of inspiration had passed, and left them 
Hinder than the man who was habitaally inspired. I have heard, 
X, though whether on trustworthy authority I do not know, 
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that Mr. Tennyson, when questioned on the meaning of ‘some 
obscure passage in his poems, will discuss the point with 
all the impartiality, and often with all the ignorance, 9 
an ordinary critic, ‘This, if true, proves that in our laureate, 


verses as of all the splendours of ny. 
xided himself more on his sonnets, which are beautiful, than on 
dramas, which are inimitable. And to take an instance from 
modern times, the two subjects on which, above all others, Mi 
‘Ruskin believes his knowledge to be profound, are the dynamics) 
of glacier action and political economy. 
iut we are not left. without a guide to the true reason of th 
unconscious nature of genius. Spiritualism supplies the answer 
but we might have known it without such aid, were we nob 
“fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken.” For what else did the early poets mean by invoki 
the assistance of the muses in their tasks, too great for unnid 
human powers? It was no empty form of rhetoric in them, b 
the sincere expression of a belief that heavenly aid was granted) 
to him who asked it. In their degenerate descendants it was, 
doubtless, only the servile imitation of a form from which the: 
spirit had departed—the bare skeleton was left of that which 
once had life and power to rouse the heart, but now could on 
flatter the ear with tho unmeaning forme of a forgotten fully 
But even in these days, when the cry is that the world is growin 
old, and religion has become a thing of the past, there are yel 
some found to cherish the faith that has grown threadbare wi 
all the world beside. Such an one was the poct Shelley, cal 
Socrates was called, an atheist ; accused, as Jesus was aco 
of blasphemy and enmity toward God. In one of the most 
beautiful of his poems, the Adonais, he avows his belief. that—i 
when lofty thought : 
Lift young heart above itn mona lal. 
‘And love and life contend in it for what 
Shall bo ila earthly doom, the dead live there, 
‘And move like wings of light on dark and stormy ai." 
And this, to which poets and prophets in the past have tes 
fied, the unanimous voice of spiritualists in the present oon 
‘We all agree in believing that genius, and not only genius, bul 
sacred inspiration, clairvoyance, and that form of clairvoyauo 
inspiration, or gonius which we all know in our better moments 
proceed alike from a Power other than ourselves. We all owe 
‘our best and noblest to the kind offices of friends departed 
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viewed in this light, what means the lament that true 
iius in this age is impossible because all men aro self-con- 
us? What but that we are becoming, not less dependent 
fuch aid, but more willing to use it to tho best advantage, 
employing our own powers instead of suffering ourselves to 
the nero passive mouth ico of othors,, And does the prophot 
i» ory, forget that his great master, 


this age, who leads t 
jocthe, was of all mon the most self-conscious? In all hi 
nitings the great German but images himself, his own experi- 
cos, passions, sorrows, aspirations. And in none is this more 

Bp) ire, van, the Sore af Waste” where east 
Úmself for the benefit of moping, melancholy Germany :— 

“<n all his store of sad experience he 
Lays bare of wretched days: 
"Tells we hit misery birth, and growth and signs, 
Aud how tbe dying spark of hope was fed 
‘Aud how the heart was soothed, and how ho head, 
And all his hourly varied anodynes." 


And was not Jesus, the highest tpe of man, self-conscious to 
tho uttermost? Surely, then, perfect genius must be that which 
est knows its own excellence and its own obligations, And 
if there is a lack of genius in this age, itis not because we know 
Quiselves too well, but because we do not know ourselves enough, 
find waste on hali-a-hundred aims the energy that might have 
ripened into genius, did we but know for what to strive. 

If we believe that inspiration in its earlier forms is uncon- 
scious, we may see how it is that the instincts of the lower 
finimals are so perfect. Sir J. Lubbock’s experiments tend to 
show that: bees are amongst the most stupid of animals when 
placed in circumstances where instinct cannot serve them; and 
itis generally acknowledged that, however complex the instinct, 
the animal obeys its mandates unconsciously. Darwin's theory 
of the hereditary transmission of serviceable habits is inoom- 
Pleto without tho spiritual side of the question, lt may raise 
^ laugh in some, and insult the pride of others, to think our 
bestial itors could possibly have been inspired. But do 

t believo that there are no spirits of animals in 
the next world? And if wo on this earth are influenced by 
beings like ourselves from a higher state, why should not our 
dog or horse beso? And we are further helped to this conclu- 
bion by the numerous accounts of apparitions which prove, that 
not only Balaam’s ass, but animals in our times, are frequently 
ore susceptible to spiritual presences than we aro ourselves. 
If this be so, it is because we have dulled our sensibility by 
carelessness and wanton disobedience. “Heaven lies about us 
in our infancy,” because our perverted reason has not yet taught 
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ms to eut ourselves off from it, As years go on, we neglect 
heavenly voices and suffor the shades of the prison-house” 
close upon us, until we voluntarily thrust upon ourselves 
yoke of custom, and let it 
AL ape ua vii dt 

Heavy aa frost, nnd deep alinost as life" 
And vo are happy if we wi yot permitted o catch limpet 
tho land from which we have wilfully exiled ourselves. 
then we may perpetuate what we see for the benefit of others, m 
thus gain for ourselves a double good. And the more we try 
do this, the oftener will such visions be vouchsafed to us. F 
this it comes that men are seen at their best in their writing 
‘They then sojourn for a time in the land which will soon 
theirs for ever. They then foreknow the knowlodgo and fo 
taste the glory which shall one day be their own. And if 
onesiy endeavour to make tho bost of what we havo, wo sh 
in yet more. Carlyle interprets the precept, “ Know thysel 
fato ^ now what thou canst work af” ed Gy knowing te a 
doing it, we may hope to gain an inspiration which shall be, ni 
fitful, bnt continual For as A. J. Davis, by faithfully walki 
im the path pointed out to him by his better self, was at 1 
rewarded by his lower nature being entirely absorbed in thi 
Detter self, so we shall find that we may preserve and perpeti 
ate our sudden gleams by following whither their light sh 
So that clairvoyance, genius, and iuspiration are one, and 
within the reach of all; not given capriciously to this man 
that, leaving the majority “rayless and pathless.” But if thi 
great gift is to all, all are responsible for using it honestly, fe 
Jessly, consistently. 


A VISION. 
Tun muss org of th sky bed fod, 


‘And night's dark pinions hovered overhead, 
Clonding the land in garb of ashen gray, 
Still mourning the departure of the day. 

"Tho sighing breeze swopt slowly o'er the earth, 
Filled with tho fragrance of its southern birth, 
And through the open casement lightly stole, 

"To soothe, with subtlo balm, my weary soul. 
Zea! weary ofthe eure vo lug sustlned, 
‘Whose ond seemed ever near, yot ne'er attained — 
A soarch for trath, ero human art had sought 

‘To twist the fabric so divinely wrought. 
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Tn books, in ereeds, in nature's varying pon, 
I sought to trace a trath unwarped by men} 

In vain! Where'er I tarned, the holy page 
Hud boan disallowed in each passing sgo- 

‘The cooling zephyrs fanned my heated brow, 
And magic sighs and whispers seemed to grow 
From out tho silence of the stilly night, 

‘To fit my spirit for ethereal fight. 

Soft slumber lent hor over ready hand 

To guide my faltering stops serre the strand 
‘That parts the realm of ideal sights and sounds 
‘From substance realised by outer bounds ; 

Yot o'en in sleep my reason fiereely craved 


ho 
"This grand embodiment of angel sphere 
Bado mo arise and seek with him to find 
The pearl of price that elevates the mind. 
O'er hill and dale we trod with footstep fleet, 
Past nodding groves where souls celestial meet; 
But soon our feet were stayed before a mount, 
Whose lofty summit so see Nir 
crystal snow unceasingly y 

Amid the azure robes that girt its way. 
‘Avwe-struck, I strove in vain to reach my gui 
Climbing with ease the shining mountain’s side, 
Until he backward tarned with smiling face 

'o holp my lagging steps to swifter pac. 
Clearer and clearer grew the dazzling light, 
As silontly wo neared tho dizzy height, 
‘And broathless watched the vap'ry column rise 
To meet the bending arches of the skies. 
‘Then, ono by ono the shadows foll away, 
And wreathed the mountain top in misty spray. 
When, lo! a glistening structure mot my gazo, 
‘Its summit lost within a gorgeous haze 
‘And from its riven side a gentle stream 
‘Of water fell, so puro its lucid gleam 
As thongh "t had laved the great white throne of grace, 
‘To bonr salvation to a fallen race. 
A flood of glory swept across tho sky, 
hanging tho aauro io imperial dyo, 
And wound the erystal rock in golden bands, 
‘That broke in myriad hues o'er pearly sands. 
Yet still the water, white as driven snow, 
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poa with a noiseless flow the mountain's brow. 
wond'ring I bado my 
"Tho hidden em of the —— Eu 
That rock," tha. 
Of truth, unsullied by a finite taint, 
Frosh from the shrine of Him whose hands control 
‘The scerot workings of erontion's soul. 
‘Melted by love, tho garnered troasnres 
1 Upon the mountains Uum ] 
“ somo knowledge new contain 
Speo mp o hid 1 fant chee 
*« And, lowing down to lower plains, reveal 
‘Tho inner tracings of tho Master's seal." 
But whilst ho spoke the 


‘That nearest to the mount had taken root, 
‘And ‘neath ita lender leave a tiny flow 
Of crystal eame to food tho lake below. 
loa we Ia tha ppob, and wandered on, 
EAST yet still the brooklet shone, 
flocting back in brilliant hues the shades 
9f gh opel =< ‘whose musio filled the glades. 
it vale we passed ; but, ah! the stream, 
ust te was beawkal ac angels drea, 
Had daller grown, and streaks of ashen gray 
Bestrowed the lustrous current of its way. 
And as wo traced its course through woodlands stoop, 
water darkor grow, yot hidden deep 
in its muddy bed I plain deseried, 
inis like gems beneath the troubled tide, 
Some waud'ring ripples of the pure white stream, 
Waiting the dawn to renovate their gleam. 
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Through marshy swamps: but hero the water changed 
And lay a stagnant pool, whilst round it ranged 

The loathsome reptiles of the fetid earth, 

Whose rotting masses gavo thoir noxions birth. 

The vapours, rising from the pois'nous reeds, 
Assumed fantastic shapes, and clutched at woods 

‘Phat (wined their arms round blasted trunks of trees, 
Boathed by tho lightning’s stroke, and reft of leaves. 
A dondly snos hung upon tho ait, 

And veiled the darksomo pool in black despair; 

ts tideless broast no answering image gave 

From out the sombre shadows of its gravo. 

And as I looked, I marvolled that the spring, 

So paro in essence, should become a thing 

Of hideous gloom—a charnel house of 
Where lurkod the slumb'ring demons of its will. 
In answer to my thought, the angel said : 

+The stream whose downward conrso you see with dread 
4 Hus imaged trath, as throngs the varied spheres 

** Of finite minds it passes, and appears 

 Glothed with the proprium of mon's own hearts, 

** Shorn of the heavenly wisdom love imparts; 

** Porverted thus the truth divine grows 

*' Benonth the evil flood that dims its spark, 

“ And, in this living tomb of deepest night, 

+ Awnits the clarion tramp of coming Light." 

‘Theo, breathing o'er the surfaco chill, I saw 

The waters part, and, mingled with the ore 

Of tarnished gold, lay that once were white, 

Now dull and worthless in thoir dismal plight. 

But whilst I gazed the pool divided shrank 

With mocking murmurs ‘gainst its slimy bank, 

‘Then faded slowly into murky wi 

‘What downward swept with wails of wild despair. 

And 'midst those hideous eries I woke in fright, 
"To lind that morn had chased the clouds of night, 


Lowpow, Bao O. Broxetx, 


ON MIRACLES AND MODERN SPIRITUALISM.* 


‘Three Rasys by Alfred Russell Wallace. London: Burns. 5&. 
Vol. IX, s 
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Of these gentlemen are very frequently repeated, and often ig 
the sequence quoted above. It i» probable that in the centu 
to como additional lustre will surround these fearless investigaton 
‘and they will be regarded as noble pioneers of scientific though 
‘who dared to look lovingly in the mystical face of naturo, and re 
truthfully hor most obscure though instructive lineaments, 
‘Whatever may bo tho verdict of the future, it is undoniablo the 
at prosent evory word uttered by thoso gentlemen on the questiok 
of Spiritualism is eagerly sought after by tho more intelligan 
ection of the community. Newspapers and magazines of th 
higher class freely give publicity to articles and communienio 
from tho eminent seientifio men who now give testimony on behs 
of the phenomena. "To their labours and intrepidity in declarin 
tho rosults thereof, the movement is very much indebted; and 
ould appear that the good work which those helpers have 
is scarcely yet begun. The volume before us, the mo 


tunlism, inspires the investigator of recent phenomena with feeling 
of hopo and gratitnde—buoyauey to work, and a sense of strengüli 
and assistance in the prosecution of his task. When wo say that) 
Mr. Wallace's work is the most important which has yet appeared! 
in connection with Spiritualism, we do not necessarily institute i 
comparison with the productions of other authors. Those may, if) 
certain departments, and in the realm peculiar to their professionali 
Inbours, give even more exhaustive evidence than the “ Essays 
furnish on that particular branch of the enquiry. But what rend 
Mr. Wallace's book so valuable isthe eonprebendivenes of it 
vurpose, and the faithfulness with which the vast expanse of ground) 
Tcoversd.. "he experiences of the author are of course of gre 
weight, and whon his personal convictions are added, the effect 
simply irresistible. But tho treatment of “ Miracles and Modern 
Spiritualism embraces very much more than the individual 
position of the author, though that is a magnetie centre of attrags. 
tion, as it were, round which all otbor views of the subject cone 
girniy gather. It is not only Alfred Rosell Wallace on Spiri 
tualinm, but it is everybody worth naming on Spiritualisin, and 
uch n selection of facts and findings as imparts to tho reader 
thorough aequaintance with Spiritualism in all its ramification 
It is pre-eminently a book for the spiritualist, and the most profond 
Investigator cannot reject its perusal; at the same timo it is off 
manifold more valuo as a means of reaching the outside publie 
‘The author's scientific attainments aud literary renown comand 
a honring on whatover subject he may choose to write, and this work, 
will bo taken up and calmy perused for the authors sake when 
mero treatise on Spiritualism would be disregarded. "his is n powot 
which the promoters of Spiritualism would do well to avail them 
salvos of, for in eertain “ social eirele i 


wo mistake very much if 


they do not find Mr. Wallace the most effective “medium 
exposito which they could employ. The study of Spiritual 
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‘to peculiar that a person or family has only to become interested 
it to command the whole investigation within their own precincts 
ith no other assistance than this work furnishes, a party wit 

liamistie gifts may proceed to the holding of circles and the 
oration of the mysterious realm which Spiritualism extends 
its volaries. No kind of work could be more ealeülated to interest 
‘enquiring mind. The facts introduced, irreconeilable though 
may be with the reader's experience, are so fortified with the 
limony of some of the most eminent names of the nineteenth 
tury, that the force of prejudice gradually gives way to the 
imulative truth which the author so adroitly leads to war against 

i... Of the gonoral contents of the volume, the author says in his 
fuce— 


ee ce ner O 
quss mm 
ato) was read before the Dialectical Society, with the intention of induc- 
pte seca Peter cre A 
Ric esas Saree EE eae 
Bebra cre esc M Merce, TIER M 
mth Sine REA 

Ta pace bec ee a 
tive faot, argnment, and personal experionce, together with a few oritical 
re en ed pees ume 


In the first department of tho work the arguments of Hume, 
JLecky, and other rationalistie writers aro attacked. Tt hag boon 

orally thought by men of supreme reason that the idoa of what 
I; culed miracle in a mental delusion, which the fores of argument 


in able to dispel. Tho thor is oqully reasonable in an opposi 


Gircotion, and, having routed tho seoptieal host, thus surveys the 
field of battle: — S T S) 


Tn conclusion, T must again emphatically point out that the question I 
Jive hoon bore diens isin no wap in miracle to tab ort) 
ot whether modern Spiritualinm rests upon a basia of fact or delusion- 
ar solely. whether the argumenta that hare hitherto been supposed con- 
liave against them have any weight or valor. 1f T havo alown—aa T 
Mattor myself 1 have dome--that the arguments which bave been supposed 
to netile the general question so completely as to render it quite wnneces- 
tary to go into particalar casen are al tri fallacious, then T ehall have 
‘cleared the gronnd for the luetion of evidenc id no honest man 
Ateiroue of arriving at truth will bo nble to ovado an inquiry into the 
paturo and amount of that evidence, by moving’ the previous question: 
that miracles are waprovable by any amount of human testimony. It i 
time that the ° derisive and unecamining inersdulit which has hitherto 
trita short gire way’ to a less dogmalio and more philosophical spirit, 
fr history will again have to record te melancholy spectacle of men, who 
Mond kave known better, aaruming to limit the diacovery of new powera 
dor agencies in the tnivore, and deciding, without insstiption, Whether 
‘thor men's observations are tee oF fae. 


‘The reader's mind being thus cleared of sophistical cobwebs, he 
is prepared to enter upon the investigation in an unprejudiced 
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manner, which is systematically presented in the second trea 

«Tho Scientific Aspect of the Supernatural.’ 

by recommending a seres of velimes for study, and presenti 
ist of his witnesses, which he thas introduces:— | 


‘witnessed, never T iust leave m) 
undoubted fact of ther belief in them, as best they ean. I cna only do 
by opes these willen moa, 19 Dave be ail oola mane 
to me more ficult than believing they aro sane men, capable 
‘Observing matters of fact, aud of forming a sound judgment na to wh 


mathematician and logician; 2. Profemsor Challis, astronomer: 8. Profond 
Wm. Gregory, M.D., chemist; 4. Professor Robert Hare, M.D., chemist 
diferte Mayo, ALD. PIES, phyiologat: 6 ME, Kutten 
heniat; 7. Dr. Eliot, physiologie BD. Haddock, pyc 
S Dr. Gulley, phyalcian ; 10. Judge Edmonds, lawyer; 11. Lard Lim 
hurst, lawyer ; 1. Charles Bray, philosophical writer; 13. Archbisho 
Lg or E E Derg 
E. B. Wilbraham, military man; 16. Capt. It. F. m, military wan 
tical economist; 18, W. M. Thackeray, author i 
19. T. A. ‘Trollope, author; 20. R. D. Owen, author and diplomatisk 
3. W, Howitt, author; 22. S. C. Hall, author." 

In the chaptors which follow, the subject in thus treated :— 

1. Introductory 2. Miracles and Modern Scienco; 3. Modern Mirac 
viewed as Natural Phenomena; 4. Od-Foree, Animal Magucüim, 
Clairvoyauce; 0. Tho Evidence of the Reality of Apparitianey 6. Modern 
Bplrituliam--Bridenee of Men of Science; 7. Exilenee of Literary 
roealonal Mes to the aco Modern iriualan; 8 Th Ti 

walism ; 9. Tho Moral Teachings of Spirit , Notes ol 
wi inga 

"This last section will be tarned to with eagerness, for no doubt 
‘the author occupies the position of chief witness, though he 
paido till all tho others aro heard. Hero is the note of his 
sanco :— 


A series of sittings with Mrs. Marshall, recently deceased, 
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xt described, and then he commenced sittings amongst his 
mal frionds, An important conclusion was thereby arrived at. 
and ondea 

Ms. R soon 


Touts were, however, such as to satisfy me that our own minds had no 
rt in producing them." 

A series of phonomona, through the mediumship of Mrs. Guppy, 
Jy described, with further particulars respecting experiments con- 
uotod in the family, and tho chapter on personal ovidenoc thus 
toncludes 


I have since witnessed a great variety of phenomena, some of which 
fre alluded to in other parts of this volume: but T attach most importance 
to those which I have carefully and repeatedly tested, and which gave me 
A solid basis of fact by which to judge of what others relato or of what I 
lave myself seon under Tess favourable conditions.” 


A portion of the author's experience, but of a different kind, is 

Ee in another part of the volume. It has some bearing on 
lio attitude of scientific men towards Spiritualism, and of the 
Yelations of Spiritualism, as treating of a department in nature, to 
scientific method. Mr. Wallace say 

“T am well aware that my scienti friends are somewhat puzded to 
dogm or what they comider to be my doo, anà blow Biat ha 
ijurioualy aioted whatever power T may hare once à 
vith the philosophy of Natural History." One of trent Mr. Anton Dohra 
Sis expressed this plainly. T am informed that in an article entitled 
Jr Englische Kritiker und Amti-Kritker des Darwinismns,” published in 
1801," he bas put forth the opinion that Spirituatiam and Natural Sle 
Are incompatible, and that my divergence from the views of Mr. Darwin 
Aries from my beliet in Spiritualism. He also supposes that in accepting 
the spiritual doctrines T bave Deen to some extent influenced by eleriea 
tnd religions prejudice. A& Mr. Dohmw views may be those of other 
ien fiends, Y may perhaps be exune for entering into some personal 

tis in reply. 

“From the age of fourteen T lived with an clder brother, of advanced 
bera and philosophical o 41 T soon Jost (and havo never tinoo 
Foguined) all capacity of being affec my judgments, either by clerical 
Influence or religious prejudice. Up to tho time when T fst became 
Acjnaintod with the facta of Spicitaallam, T vas a confirmed philosophical 
Nceptie, rejoicing in the works of Voltaire, Strauss, and Carl Vogt, and an 
ardent admirer (as T am still) of Herbert Spencer. T was so thorongh and. 
‘onfirmed a materialist that T could not at that time ind a place in my 
Mind for the conception of spiritual existence, or for any other agencies i 
ihe tniverte than matter and foree, Facts. however, are stubborn things 
My curiosity was ab first excited by some alight but inoxplicrble phono- 
‘enn occurring in a friend's family, and my desire for knowledge and love 
‘of trath foreed me to continue the inquiry. "The facts became more and 
more assured, more and more varied, more and more removed from any- 
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lated 
ert A 


Dohru's theos à nece] 
‘wl now consider the statement as to its incompat 


Sci 
Having, a abore indicated, been lod, by a strict induction fron f 
toa belit. Findiy a th existance ol à aimar o prtertaman 
Fori rr 
Tibcagh Seanlly Levis and latangible to us, om and do set on i 
ni di senes ou mibi... Lum tory following a tec loge 
Sene course in seeing kow far this docrios wil enable o a 
oce of thew rendasi phcpomene which Natural Selection alone 
Bol explain. Inthe 10 Chapter of my Contrition io he The 
Bagel Sos Lae po ost what Icons ob neo l 
phenomena: and 1 have suggetad that ley may be deg to O 
fetion of some of th various intelligences abore referred to, ‘Thin et 
tras however, pt forward wit bedtation and I ucl mgt di 
culties in the way of its acerptanco ; but 1 maintained, and alll maintain 
in ie i one whlch i logeally teme, and i in o vay som 
‘thorough acceptance ofthe grand doctrine of volute, through Natu 
Selections athosgh implying (an indes, many of the chief supporters 
that docthin admit dat i lenit the all-powsefa, alluit, and oni 
ate of development of organie forma 


‘The volume concludes with “A Defence of Spiritu 
ited, with notes and additions, from the Fortnightly levie 
is section of the work is eminenily controversial. The objecto 
assisted over difficulties, and the Intest faets are brought forw 
to sustain the older narratious. ‘The progress of Spiritualism 
traced, its mothod pointed out, and its aims ascertained, "B 
«f Defonco”! concludes with an cloguent statement of the valuo of 
Spiritualism to humanity. 


"Tho nasertion so often made that Spirtualia in the survival or revivé 
of old superstitions, is so utterly unfounded as to be hanlly worth notio 
‘acienee' of human nature which in founded on observed facta; whi 
appeals only to facta amd experin 

Heh incufeaten investigation and sellvlianee aa the ist dation of 
Feliu whieh ode a heic i fetare eat oes 

ullivating and developing to the utmost faciles of 
Adios tot mord nabs ond bya» de mated ia and ssh bo 
Datucal enemy of all superatition. Spirituals is an experiacntal scien 
‘and affords the only sire foundation for à true philosophy and a pi 
Teligon. It abolishes the terme :tespernatural" and. " miracle" by 
‘extension of tho sphere of law and the realn of nature; and iwdoing 4o f 
fakes up and explaina whateve the superstitions and so-called 
"irme of all agen It amd it alone, is able lo harmonise cout 
reeds; and it must ultimately lend to concord among maukind in thi 
‘mutiot of religion, which has for so many ages been tho source of uncus 
"cord and incalculable evil and it will be able to do this because 
penis to evidence instead of faith, and substitutes fact for opinio 
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lus able to demonstrate the source of much of the teaching that men 
so often held to be divine. 
il thas be scen, that those who ean form no higher conception of. 
wer of Spiritual even if tae than to delet erime oF 10 nate 
lvaneo the winner of the Derby, not only prove their own ignorance of 
whole subject, but exhibit im a marked degree that partial, mental 
lysis, the remit of a century of ateríalistio thought, which renders so 
to conevive the posbili of natural continu 
ian lifo after the death of ibe body. It will bo seen also that 
ritas is no "nere papcholgiel curity, no mere Indication of 
le hitherto unknown ‘aw of nature ; but that It is a science of ‘vast 
lent, having the widest, the most important, and tho mont practical 
Ios, and as puch should enlist the sympathies aliko of moraliss, philo- 
hers, ant politiciana, and of all who havo at heart the Improvement of 
ety aud bo permanent elevation of human natare. 
In a final paragraph, the reader is thus admonished :— 
In concluding this necessarily imperfect though somewhat lengthy 
oeount of à subject about which so tle is probably known to most of my. 
Headers, T would earnestly beg them not to satisfy themselves with 


inute eritici of single facts, the evidence for which in my brief survey 
"but to weigh carefully the amas of evidence I have 


is, that every one must Aind 
to be received on hearsay 
‘ther hand, it demanda that it be not rejected without 
fearlon inquiry.” 
In an appendix, Dr. Carpenter comes in for treatment, anil the 
vow of that physiological writer therein sot forth in certainly not 
Nery flattering to his candour. ‘Tho following little personal 
rrative will show how anxious the doctor is to show the purity 
(of his ignoranco respecting Spiritualisin:— 
"In tho spring of 1807, when I had obtained the proofs of fore 
Iting Quot turning) a table (as detailed at p. 133) I invited Dr. Carpenter 
attend somo sittings, with every probability of being nble tà show tu 
omona. Ile came one. , The sitting was not very successful, raps abd 
‘of varying character being alone ‘Although strongly pressed 
do so he never came ognin, With Profemor Tyndall exactly the mune 
g occurred. Fe came once, and declined to come again: although 
red of phenomena whieh had repeatedly occurred ia my own houses 
ich he could not explain, and which I had every reason to believe would 
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occur in his presence if he would only give threo or four short sittings 
these i Sharpey and Professor 


of a ‘offered to the Society. Whore we are vaguely and gener 
Siete of  untformty efus to prodas corian proia ia Aly À 
that the publie should know how our scientfi opponents receive our 
to exhibit bven more coneluaive proofs. We mut also remember that D 
Carpenter ia acquainted with the evidence of the Dialectica! Committees 
Serjeant Cox, of Mr. Crookes, of Mr. Varley, aud of myself, as to the mo 
ment es itiroly without contact of the medium. vog othe 
penon; yet in 1874 ho eam adduce nothing but tbe utterly exploded 
Almost forgotten ‘table turning’ of Faraday, as worthy of notice” 
With this brief outline of such an important work, our read 
will not remain satisfied, and so wo have made aerangomen 
whereby thoy can be supplied, with sois nt Jes than whol 
ico. "The book is publis at Ds., but on sending to the 
‘the cheque from the beginning of this Nc 
8s. 1, the work will be given in e 
por post, 8s. 10d. must be remitted, 
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"mus work proceeds to attain an important rasult by a variety à 
methods. The chief aim of the author is philanthropy, and 
he endeavours to support by philosophy founded on the facts a 
man's nature. He cannot eonceive of men being improved 
vindictive punishments. "he difforonces amongst men ho po 
ont to be organic; and as men had no choice in the eireumst 


should be made the objects of morcifal treatment, as thoir nli 
tions are already too hard for them to bear. Goodness, guided 
‘a true philosophy, he recommends as the only proper course op 
to society in respect to the treatment of the individual. 

By a series of very wonderfal and instructive facta in elairvoyane 
du, he arguon that the future of the individual is a fixed a 


ies, by the face 
log or Anta reco of Tuae. 
Pacta. Also, Observations on the conseq 
Quality or Dominion of Faith and Beli, or Self-will Operation, a» inf 
Uy the Pheenslogieal Organ of Hope, and called into active being through 
agency of Eduction or Pervmasiom, and other means, ne Charms, Spell, a 
Amulets, To which am added Essays on Free-Will and Fate, ‘Destiny 
Inevitable Necessity.” By Joseph Hands, M.R.C.S. and MLPA, & 
2 Gd. London: J. Barns, 15 Southampton Row, W.C. 1 
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(Jornal fact, that our fate is already determined, and each acl 

nocossity. Circumstanees direet our choice, so that free-will is 

absurdity. He defines freedom as permission for the individual 

Achiove that for which he has the desire and ability. Freedom 

only relative, and legislation should be directed to the end of 

uring the individual that freedom of action which his rolativa 
“Wlato of dovolopment demands. g 

Mr. Hands is one of the oldest investigators of mesmerism in 
Tondon, and has been peculiarly successful in the development of 
flairvoynnts, "The extraordinary narratives, interspersed with the 
moto reflective portions of tho work, road like a fairy talo. Ho was 
tho friend of Elliotson, Ashburner, and other historical investigators 
Of psychology. He is also a phrenologist and reformer in matters 
medical and spiritual gonerally, and with a ripo scholarship and 
marked ability for originality of thought. This work on "The 
Will” is deeply interesting and instructive. 

If our spaco permitted, wo would gladly give extracts, but the 
Work is so cheap that it is within reach of the most humble render. 
We do not necessarily indorse all that is written therein, because 
much might be said in antithesis of what is advanced. The view 
of man is no doubt spiritual in result, bat taken from the induc- 
tive or material side. Treated deduetively, as in tho sories of 
orations by Mrs. Tappan, at present being reported in the Medium, 
the aspect changes apparently, yet in reality the result is identical. 
‘Without asking the reader to accept what is presented on either 
Jand, we warmly recommend the perusal of suh works as the one 
before us. There is no better feature of human character than for 
the ripe and exporioneed to come forth and labour for the instrue- 
tion of the ago in which they live, and no one is better entitled to 
a respectful hearing than the author before us. We predict an 
early call for his other works on the great philosophical and 
humanitarian problems of the day. 


And we look up shove 
‘With a longing that olings to the heart— 
"Tio tho hope that when death 
Stile our life-heaving breath, 

In yon bine realms we'll cot ne'er to part. 
Oh! when thors wi do meet, 
Think, dear Flor, how swect 

"Ei be then to ook back to the days 
When we here ‘midst this scene, 
Now so dark, now serene, 

Oft consoled us with aympathya gare. 
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Let the godless declare 
That "is folly to dare 
Hope for life when immared in the grave; 
‘Nature c'en to their breast, 
Tells the framo holda a guost 
s Which no waters of Lathe cau lave! 
Tn all ages hor voice 
Prompted man to rejoice 
For the tidings of gladness it tendered ; 
‘And man seared off despair, 
For his soul felt aware 
“Twas the Father that hope thus engendered, 
Feonsncr, Bik Feb., 1816. Sasusriavo Frat 


MAN TRANS-OORPOREAL: 


‘THE SUBSTANCE RATHER THAN TIIE SHADOW OF THE MERE 
MATERIAL MAN, 


(By C. B. Rancesesn in the Contemporary Becia, December, 174.) 


Vu UAE RE dos Mir e wei ong om neal oh 
sie ates e Sey Ptr Dru, n 
Ja san what he woms io ba at Set sight body und ll if anything eleg 
E be mon tech pese then Qa. Had bw to be regarded faas el 
Soitolcas ac iom a Fispale plat ef vow ?© "tn o peint mila d 
fact days, when Aristotelianism is so much in the ascendant, little hced, I. 
fer, Ukely o s paid to Fato, ed vll len to S Poul and ours woso. 
iain toroverentatteatson is even greater than dat of Pato; andi even 
i Scab in ari erben wl ae ia i 
donk at mat through the eos of Aristot that I find masc in eompany, 
“To Arne the tainga o onse aro tn overy wey real, Any sadi tig, 
his own body for instance, he regards as a co md made úp of Dn 
Fools BA m see being ‘the true : xar tho. — 
meii, tho foraatro primalha, tha us loe thing la prota 
fund constituted and aecunlie.” With the exception of mind, sor, Which lt 
Tegerdod ve » manifestation of pore iio peculiar to maa, ail tho varied 
Tiere balongna maa cms ih pani and astata eel 
Dave, tu pact gett st lens material ose, to bet feneions Lat 
thljbey of man. die, and ilo fe Belonging tot dis tn. creop mind 
et whi sappsed to joia Gh body sonata bore bets end io tak 
dlrs atthe ted at dea and which’ as poe dio e 
tale dene hot Concern ll x seus wah tae belonging to poe 
afm, whether manifested in human mind, or in the First Cause, as with the 
which has to do with the body made up partly of Sas and partly of 


aeree kn le eria eda vo Regt th ons nay hm 
lve am ao to wae Mx pies 
unwittingly Uis remark ot tbe other. Moreover, M. Erskine, of Listy mi 

eum Vid spi torvo lay iud 
T alvaye too bck wi ulation ta d 
Sarees eee 
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in short, of which, as being more or less connected 

Van, it is right lo say that, in part at least, it has a material basis, Fo 
poses tho First Cause to be purest du, and therefore life in a pre-eminent 
imo; but he shuts out man from this source of life by making the First 


mis, by speaking of iis ns if it 
oro all bub actually sit, and of x as if it might be wo far materialised 
fo come within the reach of the senses. In a word, mam, from an 
m paint of view, is to be regarded aa a being with whom the Fist 
no has nothing to do, and who owes obedience ouly to the laws of naturo 
^ being who at most ia not much more than mero body, und whose body 
‘of the earth earthy, in that it may be the product of a law of development 
'h inorganio mattar bas been gradually mado to shape itself, through 

lou lower forma of being, perhaps even through women. into nia 
‘The views of Plato are in every way opposed to these. Aristotle regards 
{ho things of sse as being really what they seem to be: Plato, on the other 
Hund, considers them as mero phantoms, except in so far as they derive 
“fealty from things transcending sense, to which he gives the namo of Bia, 
Wiews, the things of sense being. in fact, only copies or adueabrations of these 
JMeas—à view according to which the world of appearances, the material 
Yow old rom th isa world hat shines iust = ent exitos 

[n fee 


Ou the 

E Plato may 
Ho described as a devout transcondentaliat who could very well boliove that 
tho gods might appear among men as men, and again disappear, and that 
‘eu, without any miraelo, wight undergo corresponding changes, becauso 
ho believed in the material world ax something which waa capable of boing 
AMjalized or xpiritualized so as to bo rapt nway from tho sonson, nnd ín the 
eal and spiritual world as something not unsuscoptible of that material 
hango by which it could come within the reach of the sensos, Without 
Doing inconsistent with his prineiples as a philosopher, Plato could not bo 
ther than religious in one way or another. In all sincerity, ho may have 
fulfilled the last wish of Soerates by offering in person a cock to Aisklopiot. 
But not so Aristotle, who actually would have been put to death for atheism, 
Who had not eseaped from Athens to Chalcis, and remained there ever 
lifter, even until his death in 322 At all events, believing as ho did 
Jn tho subordination of the material body to the ideal body—of the izer to 
the iia, and in the doctrine of unity, Plato could not by any possibility refor. 
life in any of its many aspects to a material basis, or believe that man waa 
losa than a being whose nature, in very deed, was congenerous with that of 
the Divine Being. 
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Nor is à diffrout lesson ta be found in the pages which contain what 
for me sacred utterances. For what is this? It is that God is all in 
sand that man 
have our being,” 
without confusio 
nity with Chat of unity: the association holding good, even as regar 
dlivinity itself, Enough is said, moreover, to make it necessary to belio 
int thorw is ia man that which is beyond the reach of the senses, a. 
rans-corporeal, s woll as a mat J, a body celestial and imm: 
ns woll ns a body torrostrial and ths on in avery way rent, tho oth 
ouly apparent, the one “an house not mado with hands, eternal in th 
ovens," and. ^ prosent with the Lord”; the other an earthly tabernaal, 
bunlonsomo in every sense, nated, and “absent from the Lord," the body 
orsostríal boing somothing which is to be, not put of, as by a process 
tuu-elothing, but olothad-apon, mortality being swallowod up in lifo, dont 
in viotory. ^ Por wo know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle b 
dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eruat in the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to bd) 
lothed-upon with our house which is frora heaven i eienrápn pco ci 
lewbigaelas keeeelaeru: i£ 80 bo that being clothed we shall not 
found naked, f zv sai ieorduivn ab yone dipieriade, For wo thut uro in this 
tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not for that we wonld be wnolothad, 
but clothod-upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life, eu sb oeuf 
Wdiraehay 4327 Veneraelus ba sarasta zò rri bee eit Lai - There 
foro we aro always confident, knowing that whilst wo are at homo ju the 
body we aro absent from tho Lard (far wo walk by faith, and not by sight) 
we aro confident. I say. and willing rather to bo absent from the body, and 
tiv be present with the Lord.” 

What then? Ts there a way ont of these difficulties which may be made 
im some measure passable? No, Esay to those who require a road along 
every stage of which thoy may ride or drive luxuriously, and no, mora, 
euphatioally still, to those who want the speed and ease of a railway fo 
thole journeying: yes, T say to all who are content with a foot-path, always | 
ill made and often not mado at all, and who have pleasure in tho active uke 


Matter ie ooalinually pasting hora toe inopi 
World inl tb organia, and from the arganio Del apaia nto tho inane 
Ao etate ia oe long beili wp of Use scm tantarin, sad, fd fao the oxi 

ere vray f o liis up of rants aes. And 
gei uueriying this conscles fax f abiding. arise pit 
Tod something by which those ever flotiug aom are for tho tino com 
pelle to tke apon themoctves the odi fori ia vit Oey aro niic 
Te sesey—aomutiing which holds the same iain to tho: etd 
ody as that whieh is hat bythe Plato tothe Paton go, ot Of 
tho boly onlestial to the baly terrestrial.. Without sach somthing tho 
antiaacy body ix simply noting, Ordinary body, in dort must het te 
‘ery existence info from pit and there mo escape tom Us sola 
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r, the traces of ‘unity which are everywhere perceptible 
Ero ED © roses 
ingot ten ir ig ere 
el ete eid sse a Do PE EHA CM Fal parts a. 
tad whole which has is real foundation in the unity of the Divine 
Jn a gordi ia pesce e raf aile With the comolar 
Aie body of high the bomen take oogniznneo lal tay an ihe 
e aliat la Tooten o ti way o ore bomo eran Uni 
yar th ey er ean ti el hy hs 
itn nol impossible that the body terrestrial may undergo à chungo 
‘hat of which Fra Anglica and Raphael had a vielon whom they wore 
opt enduro of Cv nt moire ch 
Dui o [aee in emeret detached ist ha ‘one ta fom 0n Ube 
Pil ofthe convent ef 8 Mam a reno, te lur ce ty ca 


Turnace, or in the disciples at the day of Pentecost (when, perhaps, it 

not upon the heads merely that the i ‘of fre rested), or in Step 
lion his countenance shone like that ‘angel. or in the evangelist 
Philip, when he was caught the eunuch and found 
min nt Azotus—a change which is evidently akin to that which passed 
over tho body of Christ, not only at the transfiguration, but also when he 
“walked upon the sea of Galileo, or vanished from the angry crowil nt 


Merrestrial that the body celestial may be supposed ta have. And to my 
Mind it i more easy to entertain this belief than to rejoet it. 
‘Passing on to the consideration of mental phenomena, itis diffeult to 


i far without perceiving that m ‘of inquiry lena in the samo 
con sa bat which has ui bosa oad when speaking of the 
ty Hos in tho 

the et tance, 

tig through tha 


is statement by wandering’ along 
n that which 


ipon the phenomen of» mory, I find myself ean and lei 
Aispened to regard them as having their foundation in mere brain- as being 
billy due to serebration. 

Gioco, in his = Blographia Literaria,” relates the case of a gil in 
lich isto be founda very cogent proof thai ther ia something imperthable 
Jn. memory. "This exse. he wien," occurred. in a Cathalio town in 
Germany x year or two ire my arial tinge, and nd not then 
rase Ws b'a frequent subject of conversation. A young woman of font at 
five and. (rents; wio erdd adir mad nie we, Yes mead Vi A 
orvous fever, during whieb, aeeording to tho wseverations of all tho 

E pests and monks of the neighbourhood, aho becasua possessed with a very 
[ined devil, “She eatinncd ineessamtly talking Lan, Greek, and 
cire, in very Pompous tones, and with most distinct ensncalion, " This 
powcesion was rendered more probable by the known fact that ale wan a 
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eretio, Voltaire humorously advises the devil to decline all aoquai 
ith medical men, and it would have been more to his reputation if he. 
Taken this advice in the present instance. The case had altractad | 
Particular attention of » young physician, and by his statements 
“minent physiologists and payeboloits visited the town and made 
examination om the spot. Sheets full of her ravings were taken 
from her mouth, aad were found to consist of sentences. cohorunt 


simple 3 

Pn Which te Tad been d etm d 
familien, vo solution presented mg physician, how 
detormibed to trace her pant life nop by step. for the patient hers 
incapable of returning a rational answer. e at length discovered 
place where her parents had lived, travelled thither, found therm dead, 

An unele surviving, and from bim learnt thatthe patient had been charilal 
taken by an old Protestant pastor at nine years old, and bad remainod wi 
him for some years, even until the old man's death. Of thin pastor 
"uncle knew nothing but that he was very good man, With grent dil 
‘ul uter much trouble, our yodini philosopher discovered s ni 
‘of the pastors, who had lived with him as n house-eeper, and hed inhorit 
iis effect. She remembered tho girl; related that her venerable um 
Jd been mueh too indulgent, and could not bear to hear bar scolded; that 
‘she was willing io have kept her, but that after her patron's death, tho i 
herself refused to stay ious inquiri 


before every human soul the collective experience of it» wholo 

sXislence. And this—this, perchance, is the dread book of judgment in| 

hose mysterious hierolyphics every idle word ia recorded! Yon, in (ha 
y nature of a living spirit, it may be more 


1o pus away than that & single act single thonght—shall be loosened or 


Jost from that living chain of causes, to all whose links, conscious oF 
nconseious, the free-will, our only absolute ad, is co-extensive and oO 


directly upon these remarks, De Quincey also writes :—“ T 
was onee told by a near relative of mine (a woman of masenline under: 
standing and unimpeachable veracity) that, having in her childhood fallen. 
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4 river, and being on the very vergo of death but for 
reached her a the lat ertcal moment, the bon 


‘But alike, whether veiled or unveiled, tho inscriptions 

just as tho stars seem to withdraw before the common 

‘whioroas, in fact, we ull know that it is the light which is 

in over (hem as a veil, and that they are waiting to be revealed when- 


E" roangster of the 
Bigun harbour, T wan 


m the gangway, and it was not 
"is slip that a man on 


d pulis ater vn. With the valeat attempts to make mysel heard T 

nd svalloved a gnod deal of water, my struggles to keep myself aout had 

#xhansted mo, and before any of my gallant preservers overtook me, I had 

kw tho surfaco. "AN exertions having cone all hope avi ed, 
it ihat 1 was drowning. 

o far the facts were either partially remembered, or else supplied to 
tno by those who had witnessed the scene, for during an interval of such 
Aan, the mind i tao much absorbed by armate hope and deni 1o 
Mark the succession of ordinary events very accurately; not so, however, 
Bi reeds’ tea dnpetaneee Taie eg Heig Kn ied 
Moment exertion had ceased, which I imagine was immediately consequent. 
pon complete suffocation, a feeling of the most perfect tranquility 
ocr the previaes tumultus sensations Jt might be called apathy. 
It wax certainly not resignation: for dying mo longer io le an 
Ni, and all thought of resone was at an end. Nor was lim any bodily 
Dhin. On the contrary, my feelings were rather of a pleasurable cast 
Fompuruble, perhaps, to those of that dull, but satisfactory, stato which 


veter tho sloop produced by fatique. "Though tbe senses were tum 
redone, th see af te iod stared laviaied end endi jn à 
ato which ‘lien expression, and thought succeeded thought with A 
Tapldty which in not only indescribable, but probably inconceivable, by 
Ay one who has not himself been in a similar sltuation, 

"The course of these thoughts 1 ean now in a grent measure rel:uoe, 
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to awaken horeafter, and thus be enabled, or compelled, to contemplato 

F past life? Or, might it not almost warrant the startling iden that death 

Oty chango or mudication a our existence, ia which there i no rel 

We oF interruption?” 

In n note accompanying the copy of this letter, Sir Thomas Watson 
Writes: "Many years ago a Mi Impey, whom I met at dinner, told me 
Mint James ‘Boswell (som of Dr. Johnson's Jemmy Boswell), who was a 
Mantra of Bla nt Brass: Oxford, and waa nee neatly dred, 

"forwards declared to hia (Taper) that bo then felt a drowsy, sleeps 
Jia sensation, and that in a very short spaco of timo the minuto 
fircumsiances of all his former life appeared before his mind in rapid 
Pueoonsion. - The prosent Lord Romilly, and his docensod brother Haward, 
Ano know of similar cases; the former of a gentleman rendered insansiblo 
y immersion in the Lake of Geneva; the latter of an acquaintance of his, 
Ar. Ashmore ?), who was near being drownod in this country." 

‘And tha, nt tho very onset of tho inquiry, there appears W be à necessity 
{o live that there ia something imperishable in memory which ia inex 
Plionblo on tho supposition that this mental f uere function of 
Any perishable organ liko brain—something which almost appeus t 
hovesstnto the conclusion that the mind, of which memory is a faculty, haa 


With a new and different object. To me, indeed, the knowledge of identity, 
‘hich is involved in tho act of recognition, is in itself, and by slt, a con- 
tlusive poo tat the records of memory are not all kept in the ganglionic 
Irain-cells—that some of them are to be found elsewhere; may, it even 
gets the Hon ha hase ater may bo the originala of which tho former 
v only copies at mast copies oo, which may perhaps be dispensed. witi 
Hor, acral, i£ ind be a piri, wiat i iln ad wht is wlchou i 10- 
Jntion toit? ` I, in the petition,“ Toy kingdom como," T must rotmonibr, 
M Noithur shalt they say, lo, hero! or, 10, there! for, behold, tho kingdom of 
od is wickin yous” it surely follows that my being ia not esa comprehen: 
five m regards tho present world. I cannot explain tho conceptions of 
itin und without, of hero and thoro, of locality genorally; but 1 enn seo 
Uist thoy may havo to do with a prosent imperfect stato of being. Nay, 
ten now, 1 porcoiyo dimly that n fring these conceptions eanuot 
Alloysther exclude their opposites, and that T have something to do with a 
Mato in which there is nelthor widhin nor without, neither here nor there, 
n Which I au in very deed in some mysterious way ‘superior Wa spue- 
von nov, indeed, I onn dimly perceive that there is pomeduag in mo Which 
nol content to be eooped up ih“ tho clay cottago in which L am tenant 
for io" hut have n spirit of whi 
ri which is, in tía roapoct, akin to the Divine Spirit And thus, instond 
UM thoro boing ny. need that the rocoeds of memory should bo copiod in 
rtm gengltouisbenin-coll, all that is wanted is this—that they should 
iin wherever they wero written down originally, no mattar where for, 


m 
[rcs lt of sigtonenc itat cay ortho nnd a dad. 
thom in ano place as in another. Nay, it must be more ensy for tho mind 
To find the originals than the copies. In sober truth the Drain is, in tho 


Vol. 1X, E 
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pono that the recor 
1s to attribute to 


‘memory ean have its seat in the body, it seems moro rational to suppose. 
{hat thi body enn only bea clog to the free movement of memory, and that 


A hat a wanted to allow of thin froo movement i tho removal of this olo 
‘At all venta, tho fact that a thing outside the body, omeo seen, a reoognind 
ce avg bin see mo n rem or brag their ating 
{o it is, fn part at least, lodged in it; and thu itis that Lam left free t) 
conclu that the mind, of which memory is a faculty, may range beyond. 
Sods sre prt mar be supe v rani "bat the mind nd, may be 
a pirit akin to the Divine Spirit, in having abeduta uper tome aad 
trae mong its aa. 
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y disenso, U 
Woms. rapidly 


ometi ish Habitual, 
Mnd Feonch searvely ever. i E saw hor frst, ber mind was feeblo, and 
‘hat was all; when, after an interval of about two years, T euw hor last 
the had forgotten everything connected with her married life, her English 
ot excepted; and if asked who she wan. and whoro she was, she gave her 
iden nara, and mentioned the iret where she had lived in Paris han 
A girl, So completely had she forgotten her English, and gono back to her 
Wen at in du t i ha brcome ncc to change a Eagan for 

^, and happens to a greater or. 


f what might b ix Be erecta Mnt e 
OI what might be expected to happen. Tt might be exptcted Wat the 
Memory of early eventa would ber tho fixe to fado, and Unt of recent 
Avent tho lat; bnt in reality this ia no necessary inference from the fact, 


When a contrary movement to that of developments taking placo, the 
Rind may fall alec, iele after ecl: unl at last i only 
Pomaina awake in th hnernoet cireles o all; for if tbe so t wil follow 
that tie memories of recent eventa, which are in. the outer cices, will be 
Mie Gra to fade, and those of early eventa, which aro in te lant cles, 
Ah That wuld pappen, a fact, wi ely fund happen ad 
i what seemed t be eicspdional a fis may after all prove to be ox 
Tn order when the Jaw of mind ie better knows. 5 
And (us memory may show, and that tog in no equivocal manner, that 
Me mind of which it isa manifestation is something more than a Tation. 
Df certain braincela something more than a mers mode of corebratin, 
Hy showing thi mind can have no low substantial a foundation than (ud 
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"Nor ia a different conclusion to be drawn from the stories told of 
Dy other mental faculties. 


present, and to come, ‘the bounds of time and space 
Audacity. It creates for ‘own past, present, and future, and 
influonces in a thousand ways for good or ill, not only him who imagini 

but others also. In no mere figurative sense it lives and works in a. world 


"iat wih je gon 


HE dendum emp 
agg ad peepee beg eae 


Sop, : : 
ea bua a bight itle English ge about fre and abali your of 
tgs who could speak English, or French, or German, with cqunlreudioaty 
MT Tho was tackle to choos the Iangonge in which ahe had to pei A 
Spoken to i English sho answered in Engliak; and so alo for Hench dB 
German,” She had a nursery governess, a German, who spoke French 
Tcl ae weil a her native language, and aho it waa who divetal 
Muf ip Ve curis fact in question and pire me more dua 
‘Spportanty of veriling i. Again amd again I heard the child add 
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sich of the throe languages named, and prewed to reply in one or ther 
tho remaining two, and invariably wihodt ascese. T pressed boyond a 
in point abe woald cry, and that was all On the part of the child 


nt except in t 
wersation was carried on by ollerm More 
myself tried to prevail, and all 1 could do by coaxing, and by 
Wriing as well T did, but T failed as completely as the muro, Whether 
the vost would have been child had hoon spoken to by 
Another child T do not know. "There wero no other children in the houso, 
find no polyglot children within reach; aud, honestly, it did mot ocour t0 
Ine to try thie experiment while there was the chanos, Nor do T know 
Tet tho poouliarity in question pad o a ago vance, den 
All that I. know more is that this child was never strong, and that sho died 
bout eleven from some head-affeetion, which was supposed to havo been 
Drought on by pressing her education injudiciouslys and this, als, in all 
that would say upon the subject now, except that T have heard of more 
than one casein which, as in it the imagination of the child im speaking 
‘would seem to have been over-ridden by that of an adult speaker, or o 
‘ir ehikdren—to bo so overridden, in short, as o givo no ite eontrmne 
tion to the motion. that the child was not altogether shit 
bounds of ita visible body—that there might be actual commingling of th 
Irowccge belonging t» diferent persons so for ax tho imagination is 

‘What holds good of imagination and memory would also seem to hola 
good ‘of weil. Tow is it Phat T am five to may yer or 1e, and to act 
disordingly, if there be not in mo a spirit which is more ar leas akin to the 
Bpirit which has omnipotence for ome of its attributes? low, indeed ! 
And surely tis more easy to entertain this explanation that to accept that 
Which regards will as mere brain-power, 

Lord facon haa also said something (Stet Sylearun, Contury X., 945 
tad TH which may e quoted hee s supplying a ete fr einn 
tie the sphere of the will is not limited to any one brain or body, but e0- 

"elo problem ia," 
leaving that 


epo re "ak periment, 
d in thin i is hard (as we began to my) to make any new experimenta, 
fort cannot command nyele t Puer ahat Tw aad a0 20 tll a 
bo made. Nay, it is worse, for whatsoever à man imagineth doubtingly, or 
with feare, must needs do hurt, if imagination have any power at all, For 
‘Aman representeth that oftener that hee fenreth, than tho contrarie 

“The helpe therefore is, for a man to work by another, in whom he 
may oreate Deleafe, and not by himeelfe, untill himselfe bavo found by 
taperines Wnt imagination doth preva, for then experience worketh in 
himselfo beleafe, if the beleafe that sach a thing shall be, be joyned with 
A heleafe that his imagination may proceede it. 

‘For example, T related one fime to a man that was curious and vaine 
‘enough in these things, that T saw a kinde of juggler that had a paire of 
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cards, and would tell a man what eardhe thought, ‘This pretended lenrn 
man told mee, it was a mistaking in. mee, for (said leo) it was not 

knowledge of the man's thought (for that is proper to God), but it was 
ipfe a thought upon him, and binding bis imagination by «tong 


tell it? E answorod (as was trae) 
Wheremntoy ho sid, so 1 thought, Tor (mid h 
havo put on so strong an imagination ; but 
io beloara tut the Juggler was soni stra man and could eaten 
nga) that other man caught a strong imagination, I hearkened un 
him, thinking for a yanitie hee spoke prettily. Thon ho asked mo aot 
jucition: mithe hee, doe you remember whether he bade the man thin 

2 card first, and afterwards told the other man in his care what he shoul 
thinker or cl that ho did whisper first in the man's eare that should tall 
the card, telling that such a man should thinke snoh a cam? I told him 
‘as was truo, that he did first whisper tbe man in tho car, that such a man 
should thinke such a card. Upon this the learned man did much ext 
and please himselfe, saying, loe you may see my opinion is right: for if the 
man had thought firat, his thought had been fixed; but the other imagine 
ing fist, bound his thoughta. Which, though it did. somewhat sinke with 
meo, yet I made it lighter than I thonght, and said, T thought it vas a 
confedoracie between the juggler and the two servants, though (indeed) L 
had no reason so to thinke, for they were both my father’s servants, and. 
"heo had never plaied im the house before. The juggler also did cause a 
garter to be held up, and took upon him to know that such am one should 
Point in such a place of the garter, as it shoulde be neare so many inches 
Vo the longer end, and so many to the shorter. And still he did it, by rst 
telling the imaginer, and after bidding the actour thinke,” 

in mo rere with, fs ite What, peyote, han, Qut of e 

possessed in some measure of omniscience by participating in the 
omniscieneo of the Divine Spirit could ventare to exercise Hell ot only 
‘upon the world of sensible phenomena, but upon such sbstract idens a 
infinity, eternity, absolute goodness, absolute truth, absolute justice, unity. 
n diversity, eosmioal law, even God bimsclf, bringing object and aubjeci 
Jaw and lnw-giver, alike to the bar of reason, and not hesitating to past 
Judgment! Sur that mental, power which will Þe ever king why, Wi 
‘fall conviction thet it in entitled to an answer, must show that the mind. 
Of which ib is a manifestation, is a spirit of which intelligence little short of 
Godlike mnst bo an attribute! 

Tt is also easy to find reason for believing that there is an outer-sphere of 
intelligence as well as an outer sphere of memory aud imagination and 
volition, 1 remember, for example, a eircumstance in connection with tho 
death of my grandmother whic jen me with auch a reson, M 
raudothor, n lady considerably over seventy yours of ago, resided wit 
my parents, and I was then staying at a placo about four miles away from 
home, Everybody at homo was, toall appearance, in good health, and had. 
been so for a long time, and on that particular night 1 went to bed nnd foll 
asleep, without at all divining what was so oon to happen. 1 have no 
romembranco of having dreamt, and all that I know is that, after having 
‘been aaleep for a couple of hours, T woke with the fall conviction that my 
‘grandmother had been taken suddenly ill, that a messenger was on his way 
to fetch me, and that T should not reach home before all-was ovet. A. 
‘moment or two later I got up, lit a candle, looked at my watch, dressed and. 
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ling supernatural n the way in whieh ini ‘was thus conveyed io 
ind. remember nothing lite a feeling of fear at the time, and did 
iad of not more than sixteen yearn of age) perplex myself with 

‘on the subject: Tt was only in allor years nt the fact slowly 


ounce; and T began to se i in the light in which Low gi 
Nine is aa showing hat T could know what wee pasning at homey not 
Dily by tho promptius of the senes when tore, bu aln, permis, BY 
Mesa tw viene wh aul io in a way ell 
fico ight bo Sula to te similar sory to tat alrend tall by 

memory and imagination and will. e$ 


prehon- 
t the 
fea of eternity should arino in thin way, w 
a to suppose ihat a clock, by dint of continual el 
woaing out, como to he, bol only a better limekceper, but also a tell-tale 
Of what happens when time ends n the timeless eternal Now. “In order to 
the conception of the iden of eternity, as it seems to me, there must bo an 
Intelligence which is i itself cteruab- some 
tornal. trang, but 


universal in that which at best is only partial; and thus itis, that in order 
to accommodate these abstract ideas, itis necessary to get outside the Drain 
‘and outside the body, and to believe that the true sphere of the intelligence 
is co-extensive. with that of the Divine Spirit. Indeed, to do otherwise, 
‘and suppose that an idea like that of God or eternity or infinity can he 
lodged in a brain-eell, requires, as it seems to me, a greater stretch of 
fancy than that which would be needed in order to believe it possible that 
all the waters of the ocean might find their bed in a thimble. 

‘Nor does the consideration of mental phenomena which are of à sym- 
pathetic and religious character lead to a different conclusion respecting. 
mind. 

‘Men are bound together by ties which cannot be untied. The husband 
and wife aro "one flesh” in more than a figurative sense, and it is impos- 
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sible to break the links of the many chains which hold parent to child 
rond to friend, and all mon to home and country. Mam cannot, if he 
would, altogether shut himself up im self. 1f ho does not yield to th 
impulse to saerifie himself for others, he feels that he ought to do it. He 
Gotten carried away by this simple impulse to his own destruction, 
"when he leaps into the water to save tho life of a drowning person 
‘cannot entertain the mere idea of an execution, of a woman more especial 
Without a painful shudder: he cannot look upon death, even in-its moski 
Deacefal aspect, with indifference. It is impossible {o undervalue th 
Sympathien which aro manifest in these and a thousand other ways, Tt i 
impossible to rest content with a merely selfish interpretation of theni 
‘They must have a wider basis than that which ean be supplied. by the) 
Drain of any one individual man, and it is scarcely posible to esonpe th 
conclusion that there are actual, even organic bonds, between man 
man, and between man and nature as a whole, and that these bonds mal 
themselves fot hoough tho sympathies. After what has boon said, inde 
T cannot eseape from the conclusion that mind must be regarded as nom 
{hing common to all men, yerba te something cosmica], rater thin a 
‘anything peculiar to any individual man; and, taking this view, I ean it 
dome mese wee why the philosophy of Vito shoul Jend, step by sop | 
from the ideal man o the of «ropa of mur ener th wet 
intendenco of a Divine Being, and why a higher philosophy han that à 
church, wth Chiat fr its hend. 


ht to the bar of reason. It is that it is insoparably bound ta 
other bodies, and to tho universe, by the force of gravity. Tt is—as will bo: 
‘one day better known, I trost—that it is not less firmly held in tha mung 
position by "the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound." It is 
That it cannot claim more than a momentary tenure oven in the mattor of 
which it iu mado, for, in fact, this matter ix the common property of all, 
‘organic beings. And thus even the body may bo gonoralised until iL coas 
1o» bo n serions obstaclo to the a: ‘of that generalisation of mind whi 
to ariso naturally out of the premiser—a view according to which, 
to looked upon, not as the result of esrebration, or of any othak 
‘ation in man individually, but as something which is common to all man 
ind and to creation generally—as something for which the limits of 
steil comas are too narrow- as something which i not limitod in 


uation of the same story is also to bo found in a consideration 
‘tho monta) phenomena which como under the head of religious instincts, In 
‘what has just been said upon the sympathetic phenomena of mind it hag 
‘been seon that mind is something without rather than something within Ue | 
body something comprehending in itself all mankind and all things. 

what may bo said upon the religious instinets the sum is this—that these. 
instinets may point to a connection of the very closest kind between 
humanity and Divinity. Do what I may, indeed, I cannot explain a 
these religions instincts, or regard them in any other light than that 
which they would be regarded by Plato and in Holy Writ. Indeed, 
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ots, a ronson for believing that 
‘of mind, in just and true and holy as Tho is 


n^ 
"he conviction that the way thus indientel ia ho 
rth and ain That has been said, indead, 


mat 


ny 
but oven now, for. 


uld seem to he inevitable? Ia it that mind 
ing sitributes which may, nay must, 
image of the Divine Spirit. It in that 


o desh. not by 
‘piritnalizing 


‘with electricity, and heat, and other physical agencies, but an 
thing io ener i "make it 
ible for ly unbelieving when he 
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I other power, 
The must be ro ondowed, and tho Avondet if 
visdom and understanding, but Chat, ho 1s 
i sin allo to will and do, bat that he in 
irrito an i not ihat ho as a conscance but, ibt hin w 
wrong ia so seared and drowsy: not that he remem 
that he forgets; not that his imagination ranges hither and thither wi 
et or hindrance, but that it iv so "lapsed in Gio and passion" not that 


tion wanted. ds, not of plus but of minus; and this is not diteult to, fi 
Nothing moro ia tequirod indeed. than to take the whole sory told of 
in Seripturo, and apply iL. For what is there yet to tall of tis story ? 
is that man is not now what he was at first—what ho may ngain eo 
ig fallen salo a state of deal, lati 


: 
I 
i 
f 
t 
B 
[i 
i 
£ 
i 


‘of denth—which state of death, for anything that appears to the contrary 
may moun obsouration to any degree of tho divine imago in man, even 
the extent at present met with. And thus, after all, instead of opp 

difficulty in tho way of accepting the Seriptaral history af man, the verf 


ing s way upwards, 
higher level; but a demigod walking and tal 
Tert wilh ie God n vo nag i wns made, tatil, fo 

s own, ho was diiven out nto e wilderness “weetchod, 1 


that ho may havo gained this position 
mounting round afier round from the bottom rough sub-oelinnte forms 
being, nid also that this proces of mounting wonld bo not n itl facili 

by tho existence of archetypal unity in all creatures. But there is 

necessary connection between the doetrine of evolution and the doctrina 

unity; and, in fac, the latter doctrine is equally consistent wi 

o belief that each. round of the scale of being ia always occupied by 

sreature belonging to it, that each creature has its own llo to full in ii 
‘own pluod mo lees than man in his, and that it is a necessary part of 
ut Whole, Without question, also, there aro facts which sow that th 

* luv of unity for mind ne well as for body, and that there aro in 
creatures below man rudiments of mind, varying iniitaly in degree, 

may, perhaps, give some support to toe notion ibat the mind of man i 
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^, there is a fact belonging to mind which I ean only read nu 

Poca eae gees 

mosement, whch, in some of te aspects, ia ape of a6 inti 


Mantal movements of mam are not gar in the Sene im whieh 
how is this? Ts it that tho mind 


but to widen everywhere, the gulf which separates man from the 


ox mu rond 
!o were not in danger any way, but for those who don want to be led 
the nose, it is dangerous. You make sceptics of such anon—set their 
inst belief. "The Bible is full of facta, and they must give way. 
In ix days God created the earth.” “The rocks told a differe: 
ry they say it took thousands of wralhy and 
re the le to Nature. But to-da 


dy up 


ida wi 


medicating power of the Bible is 
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MEMORIES; SWEET AND SAD. 
When blashíng nebula hide their face, 
Behind thee leaves, with so much grace, 
I think of thy moet bashful ways 
Tn former days. E 
When soft winda, wafted from the South, 
With grateful fragrance fan my mouth, 
What message do they bring to me ? 
A Kis from thee. 
And dew drops on the lily lea, 
Like teurs that tell of silent grief, 
Are so like pearls when by thee worn, 
Thon did'st adorn. 
And when the Spring owns bloom anew, 
Ot varied tint and dainty hue, 
‘Tho modest suowrop, violet mesk, 
AIL of theo sponk. 


And then the sun dro! April show's, 
Smiles lovingly upon tho fiw rs, 
ask liko thy toara, that all in play 
Tve kissed away. 
At eve when sings the nightingale, 
Whose luscious rotes our ears regale, 
T think I hear thy voise again, 
Jut list in vain ! 
And when Y view tho hesv'ns at night, 
Bespangled with the sura of light, 
Y wonder if thino own bright oyes, 
Gazo on those skies. 
Whate'er is lovely, good, and true, 
‘Whatever pure as morning dew, 
Recalls fond memories to me, 
Sweet thoughts of thee! 
ictoria Magazine. M. A Bana 


AMERICA—ORGANIO INFERIORITY, 


‘Axomich. is, in many points, the reverse of the old continent, 
grontoat longth is from north to south, in which direction ita 
el moupisin chaina also ren; thie being in truth, ita major 
t hns also a much larger proportion of its total area south of 
equator. As a result of this, combined, perhaps, with ile 
isolation, it is obviously subjected to different tellurie and cli 
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fluences, and, as a necessary consequence its Flora and Fauna 
Yo especial characteristies, which distinguish them from those of 
|» Eastern Hemisphere, Now the specialities by which they aro 
lillerenced do not indicate that theso influences aro of an invigorat- 
character. In the first place, the Flora is very superior to the 
Fauna, showing that vegetation is ihe principal organic product of 
Nestor World ; and, consequently, that its forces aro generally 
iore negative and feminine than those of its Eastern rival, In 
grrespondence with this we find that its animals are gonerally 
Ablorior in size and far less vigorous and courageous than their 
ingeners in the Eastern Hemisphere. Thus we find the alligator 
HI pinco of tho crocodile, the tapir instead of tho clephant, and the 
fama in lieu of the camel. While the horse is wholly wauting, the 
Ilion bas Jost his mane, and the man is deficient in bis beard, Tho 
ligus of organio inferiority are unmistakablo, and it is equally mani- 
(ost that they arise from a preponderating tendency to the feminino 
we of development. This, however, being more marked in tho 
Houthorn than tho Northern’ division, the last characteristic not 
ing peculiar in America, but attaching equally, in virtue of the 
Jvlntionship of its magnetic forces, to the whole globe, 
|, Of tho organic inferiority of uncultured uncolonised America, 
ideed, no one doubta, It is a point on which all Naturalists and 
lhnologists are agreed. And, perhaps, as a necessary accompani- 
Mont of this inferiority, there is far less vnrioty in tho animate 
Drs of the New than in those of the Old World. This is soon 
iko in ie Folidw, Canide, Unde, or any other genus we may 
Dplense to namo, its paucity of forms being especially manifested 
Wh the higher types. Aud this comparative poverty of pro- 
Muction, is reflected in the strange uniformity presented by its 
Juman inhabitants, in striking contrast to the rich multiplicity and 
Mivorsity afforded by the Old World. Aboriginal America, indeed, 
ad but two mon, tho Indian and the Esquimans, the lattor boing 
it an extension of the Aretio Mongol of tho Eastern Hemisphere. 
lich indications are anything but favourable, and speak somewhat 
icouragingly of the far fature of its Ethnic fortunes, whon it shall 
be ler practically to its own unaided racial resources for the 
‘Archwology abundantly demonstrates that America is now only 
Mising through the epicycle of her colonial destiny. The stu- 
mdous earthworks in the North—the pyramidal mounds of the 
Youtre—and the Cyclopean roads of the South aro alike demon- 
ative of alion infuence and Old World immigration. his is 
t the only age in which civilised men have swarmed on the banks 
the Ohio, while Palenque was in rains ere Cortes subdued the 
iupire of Montezuma, and Pizzaro found the sanetity of the Incas. 
[K tradition from tho Past rather than a creation of the Prosent. 
I things show that, when diseovered by modern Europeans, 
merica was in the Ethnie collapse of colonial exhaustion. She 
id, in long previous ages, received the racial and intellectual 
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germs of a higher phase of humanity than their own. And 
had boen sufficiently numerous and powerful to eventunto in. 


pem 
his hunting grounds on the once cultured but then.grass- 
and deserted prairie. While even in the remaining civili 
eonirór tho higher Osacurian blood had wholly disappeared and 
pura Indian typo alone survived, exalted, no doubt, by the infusi 
but, nevertheless, ethnically dominant’ over all alien elema 
This, it must be admitted, is rather a discoaraging cy 
modern transatlantic colonists to contemplate, who, if wise 
brave enough to look steadily into this mystic mirror of dosti 
cannot fail to seo therein the dim outlines of their own rat 
darkly-shadowod futurity. "The New World has obviously its 
well-marked Ethnic type, and to this all permanent dwellers wit 
its confines must ultimately conform, or perish in the process 
modification, —J. W. Jackion. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY PROPOSED, 


(To the Editor.) 
180 Alexandria Road, St. John's Wood, N.W.. 


of known standing, who ngreo with mo, if we ean succeed in bri 
ing a sufficient. number of adherents to that splondid system, 
Mental Philosophy together, to attempt the ostablishmont of 
socioty in London. 

T bolievo there are many who could and would bring the light 
much valuable experience to bear on this subject, had they 
mons, which such an institution would afford, of making pul 
the rosults of their investigations. 

Lay hero, to all interested in the cause of Phrenology, “ 
forward, and show that tho science still flourishes vigorously, i 


obligo by forwarding their enquiries to the undersigned, who 
Send them the fall partienlar 

"Trusting I have not too far trespassed on your valuablo spaces 
sun, sir, your obedient servant, 


J, Barns, Esq. 


T. A. Srmemexs, 
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BROWN, THE MIND READER. 


J, B. Baowx, commonly known as the Mind Reader, was a 
QV of the Athenian Club, Beacon street, Monday evening, whero 
IW gave an exceedingly interesting exhibition of his peculiar power 
tho members of the Club present. As a preliminary to the 
poriment, Mr. James Redpath stated that Mr. Brown was twenty- 
IW» years of ago, was born in Bt. Lonis, and had been possessed of 
Tower of reading the thoughts of other persons all his lif 

li faculty became known to him when ho was quito young, but it 
ly served to annoy him, and until quite lately he has never made 
W of it in publie. . The process is very simple, as follows :—Mr. 
lrown, being first blindfolded, takos tho hand of some person, no 
IMlor whom, who is directed to fix his mind intently upon some 
i object inthe room, or in an adjoining apartment. "The thought 
this person communicates itself to Mr. Brown's mind, and in 
nety-nine cases out of one hundred he is able to go directly to 


vom, the door communicating being closed. A gontloman from 
Wong the spectators then concealed a small object in a v 
tho mantlopiee. On Mr, Brown's entrance, lie being thoroughly 
indfolded all the time, he took in his right hand tho loft hand of 
‘tho rentlemam who had hiddon tho article, and placed his left hand 
gh tho gentleman's forehead. After standing thus for sovoral 
IReonds, he brought the gentloman's left hand to his own forehead, 
il in this attitmdo began ln about the room, dragging the 
Dntleman after him. After making the round of the parlour sovoral 
ines, he stopped and gradually circled about the fireplace, until 
forelioad camo in contact with tho vase, when he stopped and 
onneed it to be the object thought of. This oxporimont was 
ated twice with different gentlomen, who thought of various 
lljecte about the rooms. 
‘A more intricate experiment was then triod with completo suo- 
A gentleman (whom wo will call, for convenience, Mr. A.) 
0K a small article and gave it to Mr. D. Mr. A. thon passed int 
Mother room and shut himself out (Brown being in charge of 
Woller party in still another room). Mr. B. thon passed tho 
licio to Mr. C. and stepped into a third room, when Mr. C. 
vod the article to Mr. D., who kopt it. A. and B. were then 
called, and Brown eame in last, blindfolded as usual. | Tt will be 
im that A. did not know anything of the article further than that 
liad passed it to B., and B. only knew that it had gone from him 
DO. Mr. Brown was then “placed in communication,” in the 
iuner described, with Mr. A. He led him immediately to D. ; 
as then taken and lod directly to C., and C. to D. Meanwhile, 
lkuowa to any present. but themselves, D. had slipped the article 
Yor to E. who had taken it and seated himself on the opposite 
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sida of the room. On learning that D. had given it to si 
quon sil Mr. Brown lod him io B. Me. Brown then stated 
io could, in the same manner, tell the location of any pain in. 
of the body, A gentleman present was suffosing, and, 
rown's taking his hand and placing it to his forehead, he 
‘covared that his difficulty was a hoadacho. Another had a pai 
tho Duck of his neck, and a third imagi win in his hip, 
which wore located by Mr, Brown without difficulty, AI that 
Brown elaims to be able to do is simply stated in a fow words, 
can, by placing himself in physical communication with the 
of auothor person, tell what that person is thinking of, provid 
bo some place or object which ean bo reached by him, and pro 
ibat the person thinks intently of that object or locality. 
‘exhibition of his curious power in this respect last night wasy 
All respects, free from ehicanery, and afforded a very intero 
‘and novel entertainment.—Boston (Mass.) Weekly Globe, Jam 
8, 1876. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Dn. Romar Youxo, of Edinburghi, whose translations of 
Jewish writings are so well known, sends us a “Sketch of 
Evidences of Christianity.” ‘This performance proves too m 
or if it were applied to the Spiritual periodicals and other writi 
of the last twenty years, a much more consistent claim to divi 
could be found, and far greater results than in the Jewish 
phlets now called the Bible. 

‘Loxpox. Awrsnoroxootcat, Boonerv (1 Anax Srueer, Anerem), 
At a meeting of the Society on the 12th inst., Dr. Charnock, F.S. 
Prosident, in the chair, the following was rend.— Lilon 
Dutch in’ Old English Provincialisms,” by Dr. A. V. W. Bikki 
The author endeavours to support certain points of the Schleid 
rian evolution theory as applied to linguistic phenomena, 
Simms, of New York, exhibited and described several Ky 
skulls (somo ancient) and remarked on the corresponding halite 
the ages which they represented, Dr. Carter like, Mr H, 
Churchill, Mr. A-L. Lewis, and the President, joined in the 


cussion, 


Ir we are careful and watchful over our words and actions, 
can have the most effective of all influences, the silont tontin 
of a hoürt at peace. 

A aan who puts himeelf on the ground of moral principle, if 
whole world bo against him, is mightier than over be 
of being in the minorities, so that minorities aro bascd ty 
principle, 


